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CIVIL STRIFE 


IN GREECE 





HE revolt which broke out with dramatic sud- 

denness in Greece the night of March 1, when 
a handful of naval officers occupied the naval 
arsenal at Salamis and seized five warships con- 
stituting the bulk of the Greek navy, was the 
climax of a severe political struggle between the 
government of Premier Tsaldaris, accused of mon- 
archist sympathies, and supporters of the Re- 
public, led by Eleutherios Venizelos, the “grand 
old man” of Greece. This struggie has been waged 
with particular bitterness since the elections of 
March 5, 1933, in which Tsaldaris, leader of the 
Popular party, administered a smashing defeat to 
the Liberal party of Venizelos, who had served as 
Premier during the period 1928-1932. 

Before the 1933 elections Tsaldaris had assured 
the country that he would defend the republican 
form of government, and would not urge res- 
toration of King George II, who has lived in exile 
since his father, the late King Constantine, ab- 
dicated in 1922. While Tsaldaris himself holds 
moderate views, he has been seriously handi- 
capped by the fact that his cabinet has included 
extreme monarchists, as well as two prominent 
military figures—George Kondylis, Minister of 
War, and Alexander Hadjikyriakos, who was Min- 
ister of Marine until March 2, when he resigned 
under fire. Both Kondylis and Hadjikyriakos are 
ex-Venizelists who apparently aspire to military 
dictatorship, and have endeavored to cleanse the 
army and navy of all republican elements. More- 
over, in this crisis, Tsaldaris has sought the sup- 
port of General John Metaxas, suspected of Fas- 
cist tendencies, who had hitherto refused to join 
the cabinet, but on March 3 was appointed Min- 
ister without Portfolio and chief of military head- 
quarters in Athens. 

The insurrection against the Tsaldaris govern- 
ment was started by a group of Venizelist Re- 
publican officers in the army and navy, many of 
whom had been either pensioned off or demoted by 


Kondylis and Hadjikyriakos. These officers sup- 
port General Plastiras, a Venizelist, who has 
been Kondylis’ chief rival for leadership of the 
army and organized an abortive putsch against 
the Tsaldaris forces in March 1933. The insur- 
gent officers claim that the army and navy purge 
was part of a far-reaching plan for restoration of 
the monarchy. They also charge that the Tsal- 
daris government has sought to alter the political 
complexion of the country by electoral gerryman- 
dering and other measures which would have made 
it practically impossible for the Liberal party to 
return to power. These measures, passed by the 
Chamber of Deputies, where the Popular party is 
in control, were opposed by the Senate, which has 
a pro-Venizelist majority; and the government 
had recently threatened to abolish the Senate. 

The nerve-center of the revolt is the island of 
Crete, said to be 90 per cent pro-Venizelist, where 
Venizelos, a Cretan, now resides. It is not yet 
clear whether Venizelos himself launched the in- 
surrection or was forced to assume command once 
it was under way. He has at his disposal the five 
rebel warships, which have sought refuge in Crete 
from heavy bombing by government airplanes, 
and which he may use to attack Athens. On the 
Greek mainland the areas most affected by the re- 
volt are Salonika, Thrace and Macedonia. The 
latter region has recently been disturbed by un- 
rest among Communist workers in the tobacco in- 
dustry who desire Macedonian autonomy. 

The government, which has imposed martial 
law and strict censorship, reported on March 5 
that it had smashed the rebels in Macedonia, and 
would concentrate its efforts on preventing com- 
munication between the rebel fleet and insurgents 
on the mainland. Well-informed observers believe 
that it will be practically impossible for the Re- 
publican forces long to defy the government, and 
that once the insurrection is wiped out, Greece 
will be faced with a choice between restoration of 
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the monarchy and military dictatorship by some 
one of the Popular party leaders. 


The most dangerous aspect of the revolt is that 
one or another of Greece’s neighbors may regard 
this as an opportunity to fish in troubled waters. 
Bulgaria, which has long sought an outlet to the 
Aegean Sea, and can obtain it only at the expense 
of Greece, might attempt to benefit by the Greek 
internal crisis. Should Bulgaria intervene, Yugo- 
slavia, Rumania and Turkey, which together with 
Greece signed the Balkan pact of 1934 obliging 
them to defend each other’s frontiers against ex- 
ternal aggression, might become involved in 
another Balkan struggle. The great powers also 
have a stake in Greek affairs—lItaly, because it 
has long supported Bulgaria’s territorial aspira- 
tions, has sought to extend its own influence in the 
eastern Mediterranean, and controls the Dode- 
canese islands, whose Greek inhabitants have re- 
cently agitated against Italian rule; and Great 
Britain because of its sovereignty over Cyprus, a 


former Greek island. VrerRA MICHELES DEAN 
Siam’s King Resigns Throne 
King Prajadhipok’s formal abdication, effected 
in a public declaration on March 2, 1935, marked 
the culmination of a long series of political dis- 
turbances in Siam which began in 1932. The text 
of the abdication act was transmitted to London 
and handed to the president of the Siamese Na- 
tional Assembly, head of a delegation which has 
been negotiating with the king in England. King 
Prajadhipok has no direct heir, and it is reported 
that his nephew —the eleven-year-old Prince 
Ananda — will succeed to the throne. 


The abdication document reveals the main out- 
lines of the political struggle in Siam during re- 
cent years. A coup d’état by officials and the 
military, including Colonel Phya Bahol, took place 
at Bangkok on June 24, 1932. The revolt was 
ostensibly aimed at the establishment of a limited 
monarchy—a demand which the king immediately 
accepted. In framing the new constitution, how- 
ever, the leaders of the coup sought to perpetuate 
their political control, which led to continued dif- 
ficulties with King Prajadhipok. A second coup 
d’état, engineered by the same faction, occurred 
on June 20, 1933. The newly established govern- 
ment was accepted by King Prajadhipok, but 
thereafter the opposition faction increasingly con- 
solidated its position at the expense of the king’s 
powers. Early in 1934 the king went to England, 
where rumors of his proposed abdication became 
current. When the Siamese authorities refused 
to accept a list of demands recently submitted by 
the king, his abdication followed. 
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Siam’s political difficulties may be attributed 
in part to the effects of the depression. Its total 
foreign trade was cut in half between 1927-1928 
and 1932-1933. An especially severe decline oc. 
curred in imports, whose value in 1932-1933—the 
lowest in sixteen years—decreased 42.3 per cent 
as compared with 1930-1931. Severe price de. 
clines in rice, tin, teak and rubber—Siam’s chief 
exports—were mainly responsible for this situa- 
tion. The agricultural class, comprising 80 per 
cent of the population, became heavily indebted. 
Following a revolt in October 1933 which assumed 
a mass character and was suppressed with some 
difficulty, stringent laws were enacted against 
Communism. 


Increased foreign pressure, especially the grow- 


ing Japanese penetration, has also contributed to | 


political unrest in Siam. The country’s foreign 
trade has been dominated traditionally by Great 
Britain and Singapore. Banking and transporta- 
tion are largely controlled by British capital, and 
until 1928 the Siamese currency was linked to the 
pound sterling. These economic factors had 
strengthened the political ties between Siam and 
Great Britain. 


Woolwich. 
exports to Siam have made phenomenal gains, in- 


creasing from less than 5 million yen in 1931 to ' 
more than 28 million in 1934. These trade gains | 
have been paralleled by an increasing tendency | 


toward political rapprochement. 


This trend of the Siamese government, in which 
Phya Bahol is now Prince Minister, has been ex- 
pressed in a number of forms. At the League 
Assembly in February 1933, Siam abstained from 
casting its vote against Japan on the Manchurian 
issue. Arrangements have been made for the 
training of Siamese military and naval officers in 
Japan. The Siamese government has responded 
favorably to Tokyo’s suggestion that it stimulate 
the growing of cotton. Naval circles in Japan are 
planning a long-distance flight to Bangkok, and 


the Japanese government is considering the in- 


auguration of an air route between Tokyo and 


Bangkok. Even more alarming to Great Britain | 


are the occasional rumors that Japan may offer 
Siam financial aid for the construction of a canal 
across the Kra Isthmus—a project which would 
greatly reduce the military and economic impor- 
tance of Singapore. These events indicate that 
Siam, which had long maintained a partial isola- 
tion, has been swept into the maelstrom of current 
international rivalries in the Far East. 


T. A. BISSON 


King Prajadhipok, for example, | 
had received part of his education at Eton and | 
In recent years, however, Japanese [| 
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